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Victor Mardietti does ooi look, aa or talk like a 
f top spy. He looks like an overweight bureaucrat 
4od he speaks quietly, in a voice that recalls, of 
all people. Red Skelton. Yei in the basement of his split* 
level Virginia ranch house hang autographed plaiircs of 
CIA Director Richard Helms (’*To Vic — with apprecta* 
tion for his support . . :*) and former CIA Deputy Di- 
rector Vice Admiral Rufus L. Taylor, whom Marcheiti 
served as Rxecuiivc Asstsunt. Marchctii says he has hung 
the pictures **for fun.** He has framed Admiral Taylor*s 
recent letter to him, written since Marchetu began speak- 
ing out about the CI/V, cautioning him am "to give help 
to our enemies within and without." 

TayIor*s letter refers to Marcheui’s one-man campaign 
to rehabilitate the CIA’s public image. The CIA has been 
trying to rehahilitaic its ouu image, and thanks to the 
press, has been bnllianily successful at it. But ’Marcheiti 
disagrees with the CIA press oiTicc’s version and with 
26 most of the recent reportage on the agency. 



Because of the Penugon Papers, Mardietti told me, 

"the CIA comes om looking good in Vietnam because 
in the last years it was trying to get the straight poop to 
the While House. And it does look good by comparison 
to the military. But, one, the CIA w*as hawkish in the 
beginmng and was pretty late to see the light on the 
analysis side; and. fw^o, even now It is hawkish on the 
pthcr— Qaodesiine Services — side, where the big money 
is. After ail, the CIA right now is conducting a $500,000,- * 

000-a-year secret war in Laos. The analyses can say it*s | 
a lost cause, just like Vietnam, but in my view the CI.\ 
can*t take credit for being so great tvhen at the same time 
they are carrying out potides like this.*' 

Marcheui, 4 1, graduated from Penn State in 1955 
with a degree in Russian studies and history and was 
recruited for the CIA by a professor there who was 
secretly on the CIA payroll as a talent scout. Marcheui 
says that the CIA*s job offer came during a secret meeting 
in a hotel room, set up by a stranger who idenlified him- 
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^ self ONcr the phone as **a friend of your broiher/' 

r After spending one year as a CIA agen: in ihe field, 

» Marchetii canic up through the ''analysis side*' of the 

agenc)' and ultimately svas promoted to the executive 
staif working on the top floor of the agency's headejuar- 
j icrs in Langley, Virginia. For three years he was Special 
Assistant to the ClA Chief of Plans, Programs and 
I Budgeting, then to the Agency's Hxecuiivt Director and 
Anally to Taylor. 

Through much of his career, Marcheiri has said, "1 
W 2 S a hawk. I believed in what we were doing." That was 
not the C3ie with Vietnam, however "In 1965 or Y»6. I 
canie to the conclusion that this was the biggest damn 
blunder we’d ever made. I made a dedsion that I'd avoid 
Vietnam like the plague. Fortunately, I was working on 
I So\icr milirary matters and I didn't have to pay much 
I •'.itcntion i(j it." 

In J 96S*. Marchetii ijuit iht agency. He has given dif 
■ tv-reni interviewers tIilTertnt reasons for making the fin.il 



Left! Ex-mas ter* spy Victor Marchetti 
outside CIA tieadqaarters In Langley, Vir- 
ginia. Like other CIA security measures, 
the fake ^^Fairhank'^ sign fools only the 
public. Overleaf: CIA headquarters. 

break. He says he told Heims that "the intelligence com- 
munity and the Central Intelligence Agency were just 
too big and tot? costly, that I thought there was too much 
military influence on imelHgence— with very bad clTecis 
from that—and that 1 felt the need for more control and 
more direaion. 

**The clandestine attitude, the amorality of it all, the 
Cold War memaiit)*— these kinds of things made me fed 
that the Agency was really out of step with the times," 
Aiarchetti told one interviewer. 

"1 just got fed up/’ he told another. His wife, he said, 
"knew 1 tviis unhappy and bec'oming more and more just 
a bureaucrat and said, 'Look, you're young enough lo do 
something else. Ill work/’* So she took a job as s 
hospital derk and Marchetu sd to w^ork writing a just- 
published novel, T(6r Rope Dancer^ placed in and around 
the executive suite at the CLA. 

Marchetti says he could not bring himself, at first, to 
speak out about the Agency directly. After finishing the 
novel, he began work on a nonficcton hook abotii the 
CIA, bur a publishing agent dedared it was too dull. He 
has finished a second nord, and now is making another 
scab at non-fiction, lo interviews, he doscly guards de- 
tails on CIA operations or techniques that might be 
useful for the book. 

He has apparently been more generous, on a confiden- 
u'aJ basis, with some Senators and Congressmen, tndud- 
fog VoRtor Stuart Symington, who lasr month led a vsin 
eflfort to iiVtiit the budget of the imeiligeDCc community — 
the CIA and the Pentagon’s vast intelligence apparatus-— 
to a billion a year. Marchetti does not say, if he knows, 
what the actual intelligence budget is, but he has adopted 
from published sources the figure $6 billion a year, and 
the estimate that some 200,000 persons are employed 
in various facets of American intelligence. Of these, some 
18,000 are with the CIA, 6,000 of them working in 
"Qamlcsrinc Services;" that is, espionage, counter- 
espionage and covert actions ranging from propaganda 
to assassinations and paramilitary activity. 

Marchetti figures that "the way to get people excited" 
about intelligence and its ciTeas on the country is to 
start w'ith its c«)srs, always a concern to Congress and the 
ta.xpayers. Once the Senate got into the subject of costs, 
Marchetti recalls, it became apparent "how much the 
Congress really doesn't know about intelligence aoivt- 
lies." Marchetti says that "even Symington doesn't 
know. He is on the Armed Services Comiiiitiee and the 
Appropriatious Committee, yet he doesn't know what’s 
going on. The CIA suhcommiitcc hasn't even met this 
year. 

"At one place in the debate on the CIA budget, Stennis 
[Senator John Stennis of Mississippi, Chairman of Armed 
ScrvitcsJ said, '5’ou have to make up your mind that you 
are going lo have an intelligence Agency and protca it 
Jj such, and shut your eyes and take what’s coming.* " In 
the same debate, Allen Ellender of Louisiana, Chairman 
of the Senate Appropriations Comnitttee and one of the 
five Senator.*; supposed to give closest .scruitiiy to the 
CJ A, said of the laotiai) war: "I wish to say th;ii 1 do riot 
know’. 1 nevi r asktd. to l>egin with, whether or not there 27 
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any funds to orry on the war in this sum the CIA 
never dawned on me to ask about it. I did 
it publiclr.cd in the ntw^spaper$ sonic time ago.'* 

‘ >1arvlictu j^id that Symington **made a good begin- 
ir. his uUvmpc to control the CIA budget, losing 
_jA« 5'51. Even Marchciti was apparently unaware that in 
an eiiort was made to create a joint HousoSenate 
^.Sjtumiuec to control the CIA, like the one which over* 
,ts atomic energy. That effort lost, 59-27. In 1966, 
b'furor J. William Futbrighi, Chairmiin of the Senate 
-xcign Rrl.'uions Committee, sought to create a special 
te panel on intelligence, ‘rhai effort was defeated 
1-28. 

Marthciu! **lt*s one of my strong beliefs dial the 
"'VIA has tc be more lighdy overviewed by Ca>ngress. As 
now', (hfc ,\genc> operates almost exclusively under 
authority of the Presfdcm. Add the shroud of secrecy 
lit surrounds intclligeticc, and all kinds of things can 
on. l*hcy’re arrogant in the intelligence community, 
hey think they know what*s good for the country, and 
j^st the people and the Congress will eventually catch 
Becuusc the> arc not tightly controlled, □ lot of things 
go out of v. hack.*’ 

l*hc Cl A*s secret agents, according to Marchetii, ’’still 
> s^end to be WASPS from die I>*y League. 'I hey arc suptr- 
i s^^atriois, believers in rhe American imperinm, America 
: -Jp the new England that should spread hs philosophies 
ll^Suound the world. They went to work for the agenq' 
:?hiring the Cold '^('ar because they wanted to do some* 
filling for their country, which they thought was the Good, 
'^^nd to stop the spread of Communism, which is the Bad. 
M * aren’t righc*witig extremists. They arc very 

:^^-^upuisuvAivd. 1 iicy di/ij’i Collie aCfo» ai *11 like ^ohu 

^^^Birchexs, Imi like Ted Sorimsen, Arthur Schlesingcr, Jr., 
Bundys—Evatern Liberals w'ho are xmerested in ad- 
=. ^tandag America overseas.” 

^ ij Marcheiti said that ’’theoretically, it’s possible for the 
jClA lo pull the Presidtm into a war with the President 
kicking and screamiag. hut it’s never been done to my 
knowledge; and all xhiogs being i^ual, I don’t think it’s 
V 'cry likely. The major covert aaiviti» of the agcnc}' have 
^ always been cleared with ihe White Hou^xe, and, since 
■r^dvennedy, there has been a mechanism ~ the 303 Com- 
• miuee, it used to be called^ now it's the 40 Committee— 
j. *.l’>aircd by the National Security Adviser and induding 
5 ' dir deputy secretaries of State a ad Defense and the CIA 
i^reaor. 

’’Whenever any intelligence agency is going to launch 
J UandcMinc t/pcraiion uiai has high fiak potential, ir has 
be brought to the iiitemion of the Oimmiace. I'his 
tovrrs most of the big dirty tricks,” 

Whilr it may not be possible, according to Marchefti, 
the CfA to start a wiir without the President’s ap- 
piiivd, it 15 most ccrrjiinly possible to do so without the 
. Itnowlcdge of the Congress or the people— and, in fact, 

: ha.5 been done zgAta and again. ’’The FTcsidem of the 

f niifd StiiLcs,** .sayv Marchetti, ’’even now can get us 
hivt.ivcd in a goddam <i war without going through the 
f‘»^£iccss of getting war declared or even getting approval 



R»cha«I Helms, 2>ireeti»r o5 tie ClAi 
Let’s review everything n-aln and let 
chitid tall where rhey may.^’ 



of Congress. He can say, ’Well, I'm not really committing 
VS. troops. I’m using CIA agents, and they’re hiring the 
acrual forces overseas. I'hc President can act without 
really ’acting’ or being responsible for his aaions, since 
it s all secret. The American people don't know' about it. . 
Congress doesn't know' about it. After all, the war in 
Laos started in 1962. The CfA was there,” 

The United States gets involved in such operations as 
the Laotian war, according to Marchcnl, by initially de- 
veloping a secret capacity to act, and then by using it. 
’’You establish a phony airline, you make friends, you 
buy up arms and you stash them away,” he said. ’’For 
ciiample. Civil Air Transport was once a Taiwanese 
national airline run jointly by the CIA and the Nationaiist 
goverumtiit. "In the late I950’s, when things began to 
heat up in Indochina,” said Marchetd, ’’George Dole, 
who deveiope<i rhe airline for the CIA, developed 
,\ir America as a spinoff, h built up into a huge airline. I 
once saw rcpr>m indicating that Air Amertai had 10,000 
employees and more planes than any commercial fleet 
in the United States.” 

According to Marchettt, the CIA’s other airlines in- 
clude Rock) Mounuin Air, located near Phoenix, and 
Soutb<u*n Air Transport, near Miami. Rocky Mountain, 
he said, ’’puses as a private general purpose air company. 

It gets cxintraccs from the Interior C^partment, ostensibly 
to train ftrefightcrs. Of course, the way you train fire- 
ffghters is to make parachutists out of (hem, which is 
what the CIA u.scs the airline for.” The CfA also main- 
tains, he said, a major arsenal known as Midw’^Hi Depot 
’’out around Kansas City somewhere,” where it stores a 
’'huge inventory” of untraccablc weaponry for arming 
Cl A-suppurted rnovtuiiciiis overseas. Fui traiiitug its uwu 
personnel, according to Marcheiti, the CIA has a base 
known variously as ’’Camp Nowhere,” ’’The Farm,” and 
’’Isolation,” near Williamsburg, Virginia, and another 
in North Carolina known as ’’Isolaiion Tropic.” 

Marchettl said that the CIA’s clandestine resources are 
apt to be applied nowadays only in countries where 
instability is great, espcdaliy in Laiin America, .\sia and 
Africa. They are of no use any longer, as they were 
immedioreiy after World War II, in- Europe. Marclictti’s 
list of nations where extensive CIA operotious were 
mounted indudes the Dominican Refmblic, the Congo 
in 1961 and 1964, Chile in 1966 and Laos. 

And, of course, Vietnam. 

*Tn the I950*j,” said Marchetti, "the CIA had peofile 
like [Colonel Edward] Lansdile planning secret opera- 
tions against North Vietnam. They were mucking about 
in traditional style, supporting the corrupt regime dial 
happened to be in power. When it didn’t work, wc got 
involved in the coup against President Ngo EHnh Diem 
and his brother, Ngo Dinli Nhu, In the ^ly 1960’s, it 
was the OA that came in with padfication and counter- 
terror programs. The CIA originated the 'Phoenix’ 
program (the campaign to * neutral ke’— by death, if 
necessary— iht: Viet Cong infrastruaurc]. Ji*s interesting 
how CIA Hber.als justify murder. Tlicy pretend they aren’t 
responsible tor it. They hire ihe guy who hires the guy 
who actually commiis the act, but they pretend they had 
no part in it. 

"Even into iho middle 1960's, tht CIA analysts were 
doing all they could to support McNamara and the 
President- They would ask t .IA for these cumiugency 31 
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estiioatei — ’What will the Communist reaction be to a 
certain US action, such as the bombing of Hanoi?’ The 
CiA would reply that the Sonei* would scream and yell, 
but neither they cor the Chinese would enter the war. 
There were many contingency cscimates douc in the early 
and mid-lS>60*s, when the US was conxidertng various 
steps — from blockades all the way to bombing Hanoi 
and Haiphong. The estimates alw'ays read that the Chi- 
nese hordes were not going lo come dow'o, os in Korea. 

’’The estimates always bad an encouraging tone. F 
think they were correct. The agency was never so hawk- 
ish as to suggest that our actions w'uuld lead to a military 
victory, but they did say that our actions would have a 
generally benehctal result. What surted ro happen in 
1966 or so, when we were really building up in Vietnam, 
was that a split .began developing in the agency. The 
dandesdne types wanted to continue supporting the 



effort. The analysts began to imply that things were going 
badly, and they started to challenge what the military 
was aayiog about the war. 

“If you’re Diicaor of the CIA^ it s your duty to report 
to the President that intelligence says things arc going 
badly. But it’s also your duty to support his policies with 
your dandesune guys. It was getting pretty daffy over 
there, bur it’s my impression that Heims, a Gandesiine 
Services guy, was not appredadve of analysis. I got the 
impression that he was pUying the role of good soldier 
for the President, 

’About 196S» One morning after Hdrns had had a i 
pretty dslhcult time at the White House, he said at a staff 
meedng that J was at, *You know, we’re getdng pretty 
dovish in our reporting to the White House. The Presi* 
deni doesn’t like it. We’d better look at this siuflf and sec 
if we can't come up with some stuff to give him some 
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cncouraigcrmeni/ At this point, the analytical guy’s argued 
strongly and passionately that ihc Prtrsidenr was wrong 
and he lud to be told. The argument got hot across the 
fiible, but for the first time there was a fall scale debate 
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on the domino theory, the economic, political and naili* 
ury importance of Vietnam. The Director kind of 
blinked, and he said. *Lei’s review everything again and 
lei the chips fall where they may/ 

'*Thaf’s when the CIA finally began turning around 
a< a whole, but it was in 1968, after the Tet offensive. 
Vou juii can't say that the CIA was so dovish It's a mis- 
conception from the Pentagon Papers." 

According to Marchetti, the favorable CIA image that 
is abroad in the land is also the result of some careful 
planning on the pan of Richard Heims. Soon after tiiking 
over at the CIA, Marchetti said. Helms appointed Jake 
Goodwin, a burned-out spy, to head ihc CIA Press Office. 
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"Previously/' he says, "the Press Office was relegated 
to minor roles, mostly clipping papers in the basement 
of the building and saying *no comment* on the tele- 
phone. Helms brought Goodwin into high-level staff 
meuings and listened to his ad>ice on what to get into 
the press and how to do it For one thing. Helms used 
to have lunch often with reporters at the Occideniai 
Restaurant. His crccutivc assistant told me once that 
Helms had lunch more often with reporters than at the 
agency, ilic White House or with Congressmen. This 
tcchnicjuc neutralized the \V*as/jtngfo» Post and the New 
York the two roost influential newspapers in 

WasbingiOii. **in the raid-l960*s, the Post would attack 
the agency indLscrimtoately. It was like the FBI— the Post 
would print anything against it. I remember, 1 almost 
cancelled my subscription, except that I like the Poit's 
sports page. You can see the difference in the Post and 
the Times now. Thcy’*re highly favorable. Helms always 
gets a pat on the back, and he's alw'ays referred to as the 
’able* direaor or something like that. 

"'Ilie Phoenix program— or something bad and nasty 
like it— never gets mentioned or, if it is mentioned, never 
gets tied too dosely to the CIA and ne%*er at all to Helms/* 

By coincidence, the Post carried a story the day after 
Marchetti made this remark reporting that the bloody 
Phoenix program had been judged a failure by US 
oflidals in Saigon. The story ran on page 13, buried 
amidst Indo- Pakistani war stories. It referred to the CIA, 
but not to its Director. 

What to do about the CIA? Besides exertion o( con- 
gressional control over intelligence and its budget, 
Marchetti recommends separating intelligence analysts 
and intelligence colleaion into separate organizations. 
O 2 odp«i»no should be a * sniall, highly proica- 

stonal, very well-covered operation, very secret along the 
lines of British intelligence and limited to the collection 
of information by buman means. 

•‘Coven action— \hski is, all those things from propa- 
ganda, secret contact with movements overseas, inffucac- 
ing elections, paramilitary operations— should be elim- 
inated eotirtly. I don't thi^ wc*ve had a successful 
paramiliiary operadon yet. Even those thought to have 
been successful— like the Guatemalan overthrow — we’re 
paying an awful price for now in terras of damage to our 
reputation and opposition from radicals and guemllas. 
Covert actiou served a useful purpose, perhaps, in the 
early days of the Cold War, when the Soviets were be- 
having pretty crudely, bm it doesn’t make sense any more. 

**1’he IJtittifd States government does not need to save 
the world from Communism. Why support corrupt old 
dictators just because students are mouthing Communist 
slogans? What do we expea them to mouth? They can't 
he expected to recite our Constitution any more, the way 
they used to. It*s lime for us to fry to inllucnce the world, 
if at all, by example. I do ihink that we should continue 
to collcci imelJigcnce— though, as much as possible by 
oven and lechnic^d me«ins. Because it is still a fan that 
you can’t trust e very body. 



The CiA mils pr tcurs, aleng with opiom, 
on Air Amcrloa^ its Asian-bascdl airllAe* 
Marchetti: ^^Alr Asnerloa has 10,000 
employees and more planes than any 
commcrclBl Hect 1st the US.** 
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by Allen Ginsberg (for Peter Dale Scott) 



IN NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY SIX 

CHINA WAS WON BY MAO TSE-TUNG 

OllANG KAl-SHEX'S ARMY RAN AWAY 

AND TJIEY'RE WAITING THERE LN THAILAND TODAY 

SUPPORTED BY THE CIA 
PtiSHDiG JUNK DOWN THATlAND WAY 

■ FIRST THEY STOLE FROM THE MEO TRIBES 
UP IN TOE HILLS THEY STARTED TAKING BRIBES 
THEN THEY SENT THEIR SOLDIERS UP TO SHAN 
COLLECTING OPIWI TO SELL TO THE MAN 



PiiSHl!{G JUNK IN BANGKOK TODAY 
SUPPORTED BY THE C 1 A 

BROUGHT THEIR JAM ON MOLE TRAINS DOWN 
TO CHIENC MAI THAT'S A RAILROAD TOWN 
SOLD IT NEXT TO POLICE CHIEF BRAIN 
Hfe TOOK IT TO TOWN IN THE 01000100 TRAIN 

TRAFFICKING DOPE TO BANGKOK ALL OAV 
SUPPORTED BY“Tiffi C I A 



THE POLICEMAN'S NAME WAS ?«. PHAO 
HE PEDDLED DOPE GRAND SCALE AND HOW 
CHIEF OF BORDER CUSTOMS PAID 
BY CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE'S U.S. AID 

THE WHOLE OPERATION NEWSPAPERS SAY 
SUPPORTED BY THE C I A 

HE GOT SO SLOPPY 6 PEDDLED SO LOOSE 
HE BUSTED HIMSELF 6 COOKED HIS GOOSE 
TOOK THE REWARD FOR AN OPIUM LOAD 
SEIZING HIS OWN HAUL WHICH SAME HE RESOLD 

BIG TIME PUSHER A DECADE TURNED GREY 
WORKING FOR Tlffi C I A 



THE WHOLE OPERATION FELL INTO CHAOS 
TIL THE U.S. INTELLIGENCE CA»C INTO LVOS 
I'LL TELL YOU NO LIB I'LL SPREAD NO RUMOR 
OUR BIG PUSHER THERE WAS SOUVANNA PHOUMA 

THREE SIROfW PRINIXS IN A POWER PLAY . 

BUT PHOim WAS THE MAN FOR THE C I A ' 

TOUBY LYFONG HAD WORKED FOR THE FRENQI 
BIG FAT MAN LIKED WINE AND WENCH 
PRINCE OP THE HEOS GREW BLACK MUD 
OPIIW FLOWPJ) THROUGH THE LAND LIKE A FLOOD 

COWttJSISTS CAME AJR) CHASED TOE FRILN'OI AWAY • 
SO TOUBY TOOK' A JOB WITH Tlffi C I A 

AND HIS BEST FRIEND GENERAL VANG PHAO 
RAN OUR MEO ARMY LIKE A SACRED COW 
HELICOPTER SMUGGLERS PILLED LONG TIENG'S BARS 
IN XIENG QUANG PROVINCE ON THE PUDJ OF JAPsS 

IT STARTED IN SEOIET THEY WERE FIGHTING 
« YESTERDAY 

CLANDESTINE SECRET ARMY OF TTffi C FA 

ALL THROUGH THE 'SIXTIES THe' DOPE FLEW FREE 
TI«U TAN SON ,NHUT SAIGON TO M,\RSHALL KY 
AIR AMERICA FOLLOWING THROUGH 
TRANSPORTING CONFITURE FOR PRESIDENT TOIEU 

ALL TOESE DEALERS WERE DECADES A.NO TODAY 
THE INDOCHl.SESE MOB OF TOE CIA 

-- January 5, 1972 















Heroin traffic: 

Some amazing 
coincidences linking 
the CIA, the Mafia, 
‘pi Air America, 
several 
members of 
the Brook Chib, 
Chiang 

; ^ Kai-Shek, 
the Kuomintang, 
Prince Puchartra 
of Thailand, 
many banks and 
insurance companies 
—practically 
everyone except 
Richard Nixon, 

Mhsn*t he asked? 

ly Rjter Date Scott 




“in the face of inter- 
m ^ *"*? tnoraltty" secretJy ordered the 

US Navy to support the "rcrolutionafy" secession of 

led swiftly 
i>y hi™ »* a plan bj 

the ~®I«=“«“ion nod J 

m ^ officers.”' He Deglem 

to add that the agents” of ti,c French Panama Canal 
Company were New York investment bankers J. & W 
^igman ai^ fhetr Washington lobbyist Bnneau-Varilla 
who organi^d and financed the “revolution” out of a 
suite to the Waldorf-Astoria. «u oi a 

In some ways, the Panama exerdse in ”blc stick” 
pATUUon 13 an /nsentetive precedent for the IJS 

be today; for many of ihc baidters* acdvWea in 

preparing for rtfrolmion and war would today be o«t- 

Criminal Code 

of ‘•«ponsibility for this kind of defense 

of Amencan im«ests” is now a monopoly of the QA. 

1 & W * 1 ^ maintains dose contact with 

J. &W. Seitgman and similar WaU Street institauona. 

from’wri.T^"* « was pressure 

i" pushing the iofilnt 
OA Into IIS first rovert operadoos. President Truman, 

r^han^J in 1948. ha, since declared his 

unhappiness at the deflection of the CIA from its lotelli- 

uDhe oTi'h ‘ »"y ‘houghl . . . when I set 

and < ^ ^■*''''y®"i‘ii’®*“i‘=‘^'<ii“top«acctimecloak- 

corporation lawyer and President of the CouadI on 
?/nld”th k' T*- Administration became con- 

Siont might shortly win the Italian 

Forresod felt that ■ secret coumcraciiofl was vital, but 
bis initial assessment was that the Italian operation 
would have to be private. The wealth^ indu^ali,,, 

reprisal., if the Commutusts w.>n, and so that hai was 

Dul es felt the problem could not be handled effec- 
tively in private hands, lie urged strongly il.al the 
government establfrh a covet, organisation with 1- 
vouchcred fund.v. the decwion wa,s made to create it 
under the National Security Coundl.^ 3 $ 
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It) ihort, the Defease Secretary felt the operarion 
should be private, but a private corporation lawyer de- 
termined it should he public. By this arrangement, 
presumably, the men in the Brook Cluh even gm their 
money back out of the hai; since then the funds un- 
vouchcred— have come from us, the public ta^epayers. 

Truman’s lack of sympathy for the way the CIA was 
being ’’diverted’* into covert operations did not result 
in any measures to airb the control of the CIA by Wall 
Street Republicans. On the contrary, as the CIA began to 
burgeon under Bedell Smith, all stttn pcrsjOQS who arc 
known to have served as Deputy Dircaors of the CIA 



against the Communist mainland.^ Willis Bird (OSS, 
China) headed a Bangkok ’’trading company*’ called Sea ^ 
Supply, Inc., which supplied arms and other supplies to 
the KuoiuLniang troops of General Li Mi in Borma,^ and 
later trained the Thai border police under Thai Interior 
Minisicr Phao Sriyanon.^ 

But by far the largest CIA propnefary in Asia was ^ 
Civil Air Transport-— CAT Inc. — chartered in 1950 and L 
known since 1959 as Air America- In 1961, General f 
Edward I.an 5 daJc wrote a memorandum to Maxwell 
Taylor on unconventional worfArc, published as part of | 
the Pentagon Papers, confirming Air America’s link 
with the CIA; ^ 




Harry S. Truman 



under Smith aud Truman came from New York legal and 
financial circles.^ These men used their corporate experi- 
ence and connections to set up a number of dummy 
private enterprises, as ’•proprietaries'* or wholly-owned 
fronts lor the CI.A, particularly for Far Eastern operations. 
The capital came from govermaeiu sources, but proliis, 
if any. are said to have been retained by the "companies” 
themselves. 

Thus Willi.inj Ray Peers (an OfBce of Secret Services 
hand from Burma and China, later the Army Chief of 
Stall’s Special Assistant for Special Warfare Activities) 
headed up Western Enterprises, Inc., in Taiwan, a cover 
for the launching of Kuorainiang— Nationalist Chinese— 
36 commando raids from the islands of Quemoy and Matsu 



CAT. Civil Air Transport (Chinese National isi) 

CAT is a commerciai airline engaged in scheduled j 
and non-scheduled air operations throughout the Far = 
East, with headquarters and large maintenance fadli- * 
ties located in Taiwan. CAT, a CIA proprietary, 
provides air logistical support under commercial \ 
cover to most CIA and other US Govet nment agencies’ 

requiceraents During the past ten years, it has had j 

some notable achievements, including support of the | 
Chinese Nationalist withdrawal from the mainland. \ 
air drop support to the French at Oien Bien Pbu, | 
complete logistical and tactical air support for the \ 
[l95«l Indonesian operation, airlifts of rrfugecs from | 
North Vieiniim, more than 200 overflights of Main- . 
land China and Tibet, and extensive support in Laos ] 
during the current [ivoil crisis.^ ? 

Gencftal Lansdale erred, however, in failing to distinguish ^ 
between the Taiwan commercial airline CAT Co., Ltd. 
(alias Civil Air Transport, or CATCL), and the Amer- 
ican operadog 6rm CAT, Inc., the CIA proprietary which ! 
supplied CATCL with pilots and other persooneL Si:iry \ 
percent of the capital and control of CAl'CL was Odnese | 
Nationalist, represented by ofBccrs of the former K-iu- | 
cheng Bank in Shanghai, who allegedly fronted for T. V. 1 
Soong, the broihcr of hladame Chiang Kai-shek.*'^ Soong ' 
is one of the most important figures in ibis history. 

CATCL had been set up by General ChcnnauJi in 
1946. Chennauh’s partner in CAT was Whiting Will- 
auer, a US "economic intelligence" officer who during 
World War 11 supplied the Flying Tigers as an officer of 
China Defense Supplies under T. V. Soong. CAl’s 
treasurer in die 1940's was James J. Brennan, who after 
the war served as T. V. Soong*s personal secretary in 
China. And the lawyer for CAT, as for the Flying Tigers, 
was Tommy Corcoran, who after the war was rumored 
to be handling T. V. Soong’s multi-railiion dollar invest- 
ments in the United States.** 

In the late I940’s, CAT flew military support missions 
for the Kuomintang against the Conununisis, while 
Cbennauli lobbied openly from a Washington olfice 
against the more cauuous China policy of the Truman- 
Achesoo State Department, la November, 1949, Chco- 
nault, after a similar visit by Chiang, flew to Syogman 
Rhcc in Korea, "to give him a plan for the Korean mill' 
tary air force”; even though at this dme It w as still US 
official policy to deny Rhee planes, to discourage hint 
from invading North Korea.*^ In December, I949i T/Wr 
later claimed, l^ean Acheson told one of its correspond* 
ents that '*What we must do now is shake loose from ih« 
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C:hlaese Nsuon^isis**; while io January, 1949, George 
jvunnan pretlicied that '*by next year at this time wc will 
have recognized the Chinese Communists/*^* 

All such thoughts were frustrated by the sudden om- 
break of the Korean War in June, 1950— an event still 
impcrfccily understood, but which may have been an- 
ticipated by certain Kiiomiutang speculators; who, be- 
cause of the war, ''cleared an estimated profit of about 

$30,000,000" in soybeans/^ 

Shortly after the outbreak of the Korean War, the CIA 
proprietary, CAT Inc^ was chartered in Delaware. ITic 
American CAT promptly supplied planes, pilots and US 
airlift contracts co the Taiwan’s CATCL, which in this 
period was die sole flag air carrier of Chiaog's new 
Republic.^* While Tommy Corcoran continued 10 repre- 
sent Soong, Chennauit, and CATCL, the aviadon law- 
firm of Pogue and Neal handled the incorporation of 
CAT Inc. During this period of formation, a vice- 
president of the National City Bunk of New- ork, Walter 
Reid Wolf, was recruited briefly as a CIA Deputy Director 
from 1951 to 1953; soon afterwurds, two of Wolfs 
fcllow-dirtctors in the small Umpire City Savings Bank, 
Samuel Sloan Walker and Arthur B. Richardson, were 
named to the board of CAT, Inc. At the same time, 
Desmond Fitzgerald entered the CIA. He was a cousin 
of Walker’s and a dose business associate of Wolfs and, 
like them, a member of New York’s 400*mcmbcr Brook 
Qub, "perhaps clubdom’s richest from the point of view 
of inherited wealdi.**** Other Brook Qub members io- 
duded three directors of CAT, Inc., two directors of Pan 
Aiu, -tid a/iar.g Kai shek’s promoters W*Jrer .S. Robert- 
son, who for six years was Eisenhower’s Assistant Secre- 
tary of Suic for far Eastern Affairs, and journalist Joe 
Alsop. 

In this pyramid, the CIA’s oflidal control over CATCL 
was remote and unreliable. While it owned 100 percent 
of CAT, Inc., and ofC.AT’s Asian subsidiary, the QA only 
owned 40 percent of CATCL, and thus could hardly be 
called to account when (as frccpiently t^ccurred) CAT 
planes flew^ in support of operations conforming to 
Taiwan and Kuomintang foreign policy, but at odds with 
the official foreign policy of the United States. Even the 
CIA’s control over the A ird ale/ Pacific Corp., which is 
said to clear profits in the order of $10 million a ye:ir, is 
open to cjuiLScioni it is possible tlxat the proprietary rela- 
tionship is as useful in supplying an "official" cover for 
private profit as it is in supplying a "private cover for 
ihrCIA.*^ 

Air America itself has a private stake in Southeast 
Asia’s burgeoning oil economy, fur it 

Flies prospectors looking for copper and geologists 
searching for oil in Indonesia, and provides pilots for 
commercial airlines such as Air Vietnam and Thai 
Airways and for China Airlines [Taiwan s new- Chi- 
nese-owned flag airline which since 1968 has taken 
over CAT’s passenger services.]** 

Much larger has been the economic stake of the financial 
interests represented on the boards of P.icific C^rp. and 
(.AT inr. over tlie years (such as Dilloo' Read, repre- 
■^ented by William A- Read, |r , and the Rockefellers, 
rcprcNMoitd by Uurance Rockefeller’s employee Harper 
Wotulward.) 



Perhaps the most obvious stake has been that of Pan 
Am (on whose board sit Robert Lehman of Lehman 
Brothers and James Sterling Rockefeller of the National 
Chy Bank). Like the National CJ^ Bank itself, and the 
larger Bank of America which in ilie early post-war 
p.eri*>d was still allied with it,** so also Pan Am w-as par- 
ticularly oriented towards development of a "Pacific rim 
coiumuiiity,’’ as opposed to an "Atlantic community.” It 
has been shown that Pan Am’s suggering profits in the 
1960’s were built on its early monopoly of commercial 
air service to Thailand and Indo-Chma. Pan Am s Indo- 
china service was opened, with the assistance of the US 
Government ”io the national interest,” on May 22ml, 




Walter Spencer Rchertsoo 

1 95 3, I days after CAT, using planes and pilots "loaned’ 
by the USAF, began its military airlift to Dicn Bien Pbu. 

The inauguration of CAT’s airlift to Laos in September 
1959, which has continued with little interruption ever 
since, was likewise a godsend 10 Pan Am and the other 
big US airlines, at a time when they were suff^ing b^ly. 
Laos gti»crjitcd a ficed for additional military airlifi 
which, af; • considerable lobbying and threats of quilting 
international service, was awarded by contract to the 
commercial carriers.*** l*banks lo its Pacific operations, 
Pan Am saw its charter revenues soar almost 300 percent 
in four years, and showed a profit in 1961 fot the first 
time since 1956, e\eu though its Ailaniic service con- 
tinued to operate at a loss.** 
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One can note v^hh some cyniusni ai the heart of 
the sa-called China Lobby in Congress in the early I950‘s 
ro be found the heart of the Pun Acn lobby. .Senator 
Pat iMcCarran of Nevada, who chaired the Congressional 
int^uiry into Owen Lattiuiorc and iht? instiiuie of Pacific 
RdarionSj had first achieved fame as author of the 1938 
Civil Aeronautics Act, and later as an oU lobbyist. !n his 
heyday as a China Lobbyist, McCarran was also known 
as "the gamblers* senator**; and is said to have held coun 
at the Riverside Hotel in Reno, making deals with Syn- 
dicate men to obtain casino licenses despite the law;* 
Nevertheless, one cannot call lobbying a canspiracy^ any 
more than one can discern anything illegal In the fact 
that Air Americans top operating personnel were sdso 
recniired from Pun Am.** Bur when one looks beyond die 
Washington offices of Air America to the Asian field 
operations of CAT, with its 60 percent f'hinc.se Nation- 
ist control, the possiWIity of KuoiniiUang-cninliial con- 
nections and activity demands to be eaplored. 

The most qucsdonable of CAT*s activities was its 
suviained supply of arms and other supplies to ICuo^ 
mtatang (K.MT) General Li Mi and his successors in 
Burma and North 'Phailaod, between 19^9 and 1961. 
Li Ml is probably the only map>f opiom-desier in the 
w'orld to have been honored with the US Legion of Merit 
and Medal of Freedom; his 93fd Division began coilea- 
ing opium from the Meos of northern Laos as early as 
1946,*^ Faced with a public scandal afnrr Burma com* 
plained about these foreign intruders on its soil, the US 
hired CAT Inc. to fly them out in 1954. Nevertheless, the 
bulk oi die troops refused to move, and CATCL con- 
tinued to supply diem, possibly using some of the very 
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same planes chartered lor the illusory repatriation. Ac- 
cording to an informed source, **ihe CIA saw these 
troops as a thorn in Mao*s side and continued to supply 
them wdth arms money^** even though llicy bad 

''decided to settle down and become rich by growing 
opium.***' 

The decision to finance and supply the remnants of 
Li .Mi's troops had grave consequences for the world 
opium and heroin traffic, and also for that port of it 
handled by the so-calied National Crime Syndicate in the 
United Stares. The new right-wing Thai Government of 
Phibum Songgram, having seized power in a 1948 ct«up 
(over the issue of cootroiliog the local Chinese),"*^ legal- 
ized the sale of opium and established an official Thai Gov- 
ernment Opium Monopoly, on September 17, 15M9. 'nds 
happened just as the Chinese CommunUcs were expelling 
the lost of the ICMT-linkcd w*arlcrds who had supplied 
the Far East and America with opium bt-fore World War 
II. Shortly thereafter, prepared opium i-a the crintainers 
of the Thai Government Monopoly was seized in a raid 
in Boston, Massachuseiis, an event not noted to the US 
press but duly repotted by the US Government to the 
United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs.*^ 
Throughout the 1950’s, US Government representaiii'es 
continued to notice quietly that 1 bailand wus a source for 
the opium and heroin imported into the United States, 
though this relative candor waned in the 1960*5 with the 
escalation of the war in Vietnam.** They also reported 
the rapid increase in both opium-trading and opium- 
growing in northern Tliailand, where the K.MT troops 
w ere esiabiisiieu; and uoted inat aiosi of this opium was 
exported out of Thailand for illicit traffic abroad. 

Up'iintil about 1964, however, the United Scares also, 
complained offidoily and ostentatiously to the UN 
Narcotics Commission about **Yunnao opium," brand 
"999” morphine, and heroin from ”the Chinese main- 
land," as pan of Peking's "rweiuy-ycar plan to finance 
political acttvtrics and spread addiction.”*® In 1958, for 
example, the US reported the smuggling into the United 
States of 154 pounds of heroin "from mainland China”; 
and in I960 that "the principal sources of the diacctyl- 
morpbine [hei'oin] seized in the United States w'cre Hong 
Kong, Mexico, and communist China.’*'** But other dele- 
gates and the Commission kseSf would complete this 
misleading piaure: *'Yunnan opium’* was opium which 
came from anyw'here in the "fertile triangle” (the Burma- 
Thai-I.a05-Yiinaan border area). The Hong Kong 
authorities **wcrc not aware of a traffic in narcotics from 
the mainland of Qitna thxougli Hong Kong"; but 
"quantities of narcotics reached Hong Kong via Thai- 
land.***" The bulk of "Yunnan opium," and the "999" 
morphine in particular, were in fact trafficked under the 
protection of the KMl* troops in Burma and north Thai- 
land supplied by CAT, In I960, the UN Comrabsion 
discreetly noted the presence in the Burmese sector of 
the ‘'fertile triangle" of "remnants of KMT troops who 
were maintaining themselves largely on the profits of ihc 
opium trade. It was reported that they received their 
supplies periodically by air."** 

Why did CAT planes continue until 1 961 to support 
the suppliers of heroin w hich was flooding, vLi Thailand 
and Hong Kong, into the United Stares? One reason was 
indeed military, to use the KM’I’ troops and raids "as a 
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Madame Cblang Kal-Sbek 

(horn in Mao's side,*' especially during the CIA/CAT- 
mppoitcd operation in Tibet from 1956-60, for which 
the CIA tgcnr Tony Poc (Uter stationed in the l^otian 
opium cenrer of Ban Houei Sai) trained Tibetan guer- 
rillas in the mountains of Co!orado9^ 

Bui a second reason was political: lo maimaln comaa 
w’iih the elaborate fabric of Chinese secret societies or 
**Tnad5*' throughout St>uihea5r Asia. I'he proHcs and 
rdaiiotishsps of the opium trade, in other words, w*ould 
help to preserve rhe pre-war Nationalist ioduence among 
the Qiinese middle class of these countries, and thus 
chnUenge tlieir ^illcgiancc lu the new' Chinese People’s 
Republic. This question of Chinese allegiance was par- 
tlculurly acute in the early l950*s in Malaya, where the 
farming of the opiitra franchUe among Ciiincse ’’Triads” 
had been resorted to by die British authorirtes since at 
least the 1 870's9*Oreanizcd opium traffic, in other words, 
had become a vcll-cstahlished accominodalton and 
ccrtrol mechanfrm; and after World Wai !I die opium 
was supplied by ihc *’fcniJe triangle.”** 

Although fhe British by and large resisted Triad- 
KAfT offers to mobilize against the (.hinese insurgency 
in Malaya, they also found it difficult to craek down on 
die opium and gambling aciivtdcs of the Wa Rci secret 
society, ’'without disrupting the fabric” of the Wa Rci 
and leaving a *,<«cuum fur the Communists to fill.** Mean- 
while the w'culthy Chinese owners of tin-mines in the 
iri/»re coootrysidi' f( itnd it expedient to sub- 

li/c a Vt’a Kci* rri.td private army ’’with strong IvMT 



backing” as a mobile armed force against the Communist 
guerrillas. This **Kinta Valley Home Guard” is given 
credii for restoring security to the Malayan tin industry 
by 1954.« 

In Ibailand, also, the farming of the opium franchise 
has been used by the government for over a century as a 
means of Lontrolling the local Chinese population; and 
the enormous profits from the opium traffic have been a 
traditional smirce of corruption inside the Siamese Gov- 
ernment.** In the 1950's, iheTliai police Interior Minister 
General, after an initial phase of and-Chinesc adminis- 
tration.. ”shov»'ed every willingness to co-operate with 
Kuomintjng Chinese in the campaign against Comirui- 
nism.”*®Ai the same time, his police, and in particular his 
border police, collaborated with Li Mi’s RMT troops in 
Burma by officially "confiscating” their contraband 
opium in return for a reward to KMT "informers.” (As 
early as 1950, a US Government representative noted 
cynical reports that it w as profitable for the opium-trader 
lo he seized and to share the rew'ard w ith police).** 

It seems indisputable that some elements in the KMT 
used opium as a means to organize and finance KMT 
links with and control over die important Chinese com- 
munities of Southeast Asia. This is nor surprising: the 
KMT had relied on the Triads and gangs involved in the 
opium traffic as early as 1927, w^hca Chiang Kai-shek, 
encouraged by foreign bankers, used the "Green Gang” 
of Tu Yueh-sheng to break the Communist insurrection 
in Shanghai.^* 

After the remnants of the Shanghai "Green” and "Red 
Gangs” h'»d rdfocated it» Hong Koog. one finds increas- 
ing retercxiccs in UN Rtpons to tde narcotics tndheking 
of Ttlad societies in Hong Kong and indeed throughout 
the world. In 1963, for example, the US representative 
to the UN Narcodcs Commission "observed ihat the 
problem of the Triad organizations (Chinese groups in- 
volved in the illidc iraffic in the Par East and Europe) 
appc'arcd to be significant in recent trafficking develop- 
ments.” Other delegates, confirming (hat "many heruiu 
traffickers . . . had Triad backgrounds,” noted the activi- 
ties of Hong Kong Triad representatives in Germany, 
Spain, and Switzerland.** 

This world-wide network of Chinese secret societies 
in the opium traffic extended boih before and after World 
War II to the Hip Sings, one of the Cliinese tongs in the 
United Slates, and al.^o to the Bing Kong and other 
American tongs. In the I930‘s, ilic naiionnl president of 
the Hip Sings, Ycc On Li, was convicted for a Mafia- 
linked narcotics operation involving the wife of Lucky 
Luciano’s partner, Thomas Pennachio; Yec was also 
involved with "Hip Sing dope, dealers in Chicago, San 
Francisco, Pittsburgh, New York, Qeveland, Dallas, and 
other important cities."** lo January, 1939, a new genera- 
tion of Hip Sing officials, iodudiog San Francisco 
president George W. Yec, w'crc again indicted for nar- 
cotics smuggling. A US Government report on the 
indictments noted that the tong’s activities possibly 
paralldeJ ”ihc operations of the Triad sodciies in Hong 
Kong.”** 

It hfts been claimed that profits from narcotics smug- 
gling in the United Slates have been channeled into 
Chung Koi-shck’s lobby in (he USCongrcss, thus helping 
to keep open the opium supply lines through Laf>s and 351 
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I hriUiui* /« i960, R055 Y. Keen, iii liis buok, The China 
I c in American PoUiics^ wrutc that 

ihere . . . coustiWaMe <:vjdeace fhst a number of 
[Nanotialiji] Oijrio»c **(riujJs engaged in ibe iikgal 
jmuggiing of naxcoocs iaro the United States vvnth 
tile Tull knowledge and connivance of the Naiionaikt 
Chine^^c' Government. The evidence indicates that 
severai prominent Americans have participared in and 
profited irom these tran^acriens. Ir indicates further 
that the narcotics business has been an important 
fnctor in the activities and pcnr.utatlatis of the China 
Lobby.** 

Professor Koen expressed the hope that his charges 
would lead 10 a fuller legal investigation; they led, in- 
stead, after a denial from Narcotics Commissioner 
Aiislinger, to his book's being suppressed by the publish- 
er. Hut Anslioger’s denial, recently published, does not 
touch upon Mr. Koen's charge about the China Lobby; 

1 can give you an unqualified statement that this is 
manufactured out of die whole cloth: that there is no 
scindlla of evidence chat any Chinese ofilciais have 
engaged la illegal smuggling of narcorics inu> the 
United States wiib the jull knowhd^t ant/ contutfance 
of the Chmeie Natwnalisi Goverumetti,*^ 

without the italicized qualification, Mr. AnsUnger's 
refutation is bard to believe. For Chiang's Consul General 
m S:,.n Francisco at the time of the Hip Sing arrests in the 
la<'e 1930's, Huang Chao-chin, himself "narrowly es- 
C2p2d conriedon . . . cn charges of smuggling narcotics 
in the hince 1952, Huang has been a member of 

the KM f Central Committee, and today he is Chairman 
of the First Commercial Bank of Taiwan. 

The KMT's stake in the CAT airlift to its troops in the 
"fertije inangie" became obvious in 1961, when Fang 
Chih, a member of the KMT Central Supervisory Com- 
mittee and »*^e«TCtary -General t^ the Free China Relief 
Agency (FCRAL admitted respoasibility for an unlisted 
CAT plane that had just been shot down over I'hailand 
by the Burmese Air Force.*’ The Asian Peoples* Anti- 
Communist League (APACL), of whicli the FCRA at the 
same address was a member agency, was itself an organi- 
zation through which the KMT maiotained overt contact 
with right-wing political and financial interests in Europe 
and America, as well as with overseas Chinese com- 
munities. 

The Chairman of the APACL's secret liaison group In 
America (in effea the heart of the American China 
Lobby) was in 1959 Charles Edison, yet another right- 
wing member of the Brook Quh.*® The APACL also 
wrote of its collaboration with psychological-warfare 
experts in »he Department of Defense, and with the John 
Birch SoaeiV- The iinpubiicized visit to Laos of Fang 
Chih, in the weeks immediately preceediog the phony 
Laos "invasion** of 1959, suggests that the narcotics 
trafiic, as well as Paihet Lao activity, may have been a 
reason why CA*Ps planes Inaugurated their flights in 
that year imo the opium-growing Meo areas of Sam 
Ncua province. This, in turn, would explain the extraor- 
dinary rumors, reported in the Chritfian Science Alowr/or, 
that the Laotian Air Force’s "opium runs are made with 
CIA 'proceciion.* 



Is it too much to suggest that CAT's emiy into Laos in 
1959 had less to do with North Vietnam and the non- 
existent "invasion” of Laos, reported by Brook Hub 
member Joe AJsop, than with opium.^ 7 he US Govern- 
ment itself, comtucntiag on the nearby rcbcilioa of the 
same year in the Sh?>n states of Burma, called it **an 
instance of a rebellion predpttated by die opium tralfic.***’ 
Ihe KMT-sponsored Shan rebellion followed a crack- 
down in the summer of 1959 by the Burniese Govern- 
ment, after Pai Chc-jeii and some 2,000 KMT troops had 
been driven from Sanskyxn Mountain in Yunnan into 
Burma in 1958.” 

By March, 1959, according to Bernard Fall, '‘Some of 
the NadonaJisi guerrxllAs operating in the Shan states of 
neighboring Burma had crossed into I^otiaxi territory 
and were being supplied by an airlift of 'unknown 
planesV” Their old opium routes were being threateaeil 
to the sooth as welL In July, 1959, thelhai Government, 
in response to years of VS Govermueor pressure, ended 
its opium monopoly and announced it would damp 
down on the narcotics trafiic.” Shortly afrcr this prohibi- 
tion, heroin, in the place of the bulkier opium, **came to 
be regarded as the major problem" in Thailand.” By 
September, 1959, CAT had commenced charter airlift 
in Laos at the expense of the American taxpayer. 

Meanwhile, in May and June of 1959, Fang Osih of 
the Asian Peoples* Anri-Communist League (APACL) 
Visited KMT camps in Laos, Burma, and Thailand, oa he 
did again in I960. On August 18, 1959, five d.tys More 
the arrival of the two CAT planes in Vientiane, and 1 2 
days before ilie alleged **I<ivasiuu," Ku Clicutc~k«uiu* wlio 
was President of the FCRA os well as of the Toiv/on 
APACL^'receivcd in Taiwan the mysterions but 
Colonel Oudone Sananikone, a member of wLdt was then 
the ruling Laodan family and oephe-v of the Laotian 
Premier Phoui Sananikonc.** On August 26th, 1959, In 
Washington, Oudone's father, Ngoo Sonumkooe, signed 
the US-Laos emergency aid agreement which would pay 
to charter the CAT planes, eight days after their arrival. 
This was only a few hours after Eisenhow'e.' had left for 
Europe on the some day, not having had time to study 
the aid request, for Ngou had only sul^iitced ir on August 
25^ On August 27, Col. Oudene Sanonikonc attended the 
founding in 7'aiwaa of a Sino-Laotian friendship sociecy, 
whose trustees included Ku Cheng-kaog and FangChih.^* 

Oudone Sananikone headed a "Laotian" parafnilit?.ry 
airline, Vcha Akhac, which in those days serviced the 
opium-growing areas north of the Plaine des Jurres w^tth 
Chinese Narioiialist planes and personnel (CAT bad not 
yet begun its operations to the Meos in this region, which 
olfered sucli profitable opportunities for smuggling as a 
sideline for emerprialng pilots.)*’ Colonel Oudone 
Sananikone also figured prominently in the Bircrct three- 
way talks between olficers of Laos, South Vietnam, and 
1 atwan, which preceded the Laotian coup ind resulting 
crisis of April 19th, 1964, a coup which was reported 
two days in advance by Taiw^an Radio.*** 

Another major figure in the 1959 and 1964 Laotian 
plots was General Ouanc Rathtkoune, w'ho fiew with Joe 
Aisop to Sam Ncua and showed him the staged evidence 
of the 1959 "invasion." General Ouane is said to have 
admitted in a recent interview* ihsi he was "the real bo.ss ‘ 
of opium operations in Laos.** 
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Whai 151 extraordinary, and quite possibly criminal 
under US law, is not the invtdveajeni in narcotics of the 
KLMT, nor that of the l aiwaii airline CATCL which it 
controls, but of Americans exercising the authority of 
the CIA. 

TIjc CIA as an agency, it is true, cannot be idcnihied 
wish the narcotics trade any more than can the whole 
of the Kuomintang. in 1955, for example, while the CIA 
wus running its airlift to the opium trade in Thailand, 
General Lansdalc In \nctnam used CIA funds to smash a 
pro-French organization, which controlled the dope and 
gamhling activities of Saigon and its Ciiinesc suburb, 
much as the Triads operated in Malaya.*® In 1971, Air 
America planes are reported to ha%e taken pan in the 
growing US crackdown on the narcotics iraflic. 

But while General Lansdalc was cracking down on 
narcotics in Vietnam, William H. Bird, the CAT repre* 
sentative in Bangkok, is said to have co-ordinated CAT 
air-drops to U Mi's troops in the •Tertile triangle.** In 
I960, after CAT began flying in Laos through **the great 
Laos fraud,** his private engineering firm began the 
constriiciion of short airstrips in Meo territory w'hicb 
w'cre soon used for the collc^xioii of I-aos opium, some 
of it destined to be manufactured into heroin in Mar- 
seilles, and forwarded to the National Crime Syndicate 
in tlie United States.*® Soon Bird and Son had its own 
airline of 50 planes flying US contract airlift to the 
opium-growing tribesmen, and rumors soon arose that 

Waiter B. Smitli 




these pbnes, like Air America*s in the same area, were 
not infrequently used for smuggling.** 

Willis Bird, William Bird's brother or cousin in 
Bangkok, headed the Bangkok office of a ' trading com- 
pany” called Sea Supply, Inc. As I noted earlier. Sea 
Supply first supplied arms to KMl troops of General 
Li Mi, and later trained Phao Sriyaoon’s Thai border 
police who were also implicated in K.MT opium-smug- 
gling activities. Like William, Willis Bird also branched 
into the a^nstiucrion business on his own. In I959» as 
Vice-Prtisident of the "Universal Construction Com- 
pany,'* Bird was said by a Congressional committee in- 
vestigating corruption in Laos to have bribed an ICA aid 
official in Vientiane.” in 1962, w^hen President Kennedy 
was struggling to bring the CIA hawks to Thailand under 
control, his brother the Attorney General I'Mdaiedly re- 
turned an indictmeni against Willis Bird, who has never 
returned to this coiunry to stand triaL" 

Whac particularly concems os is of course not the 
personal venality of a US coosiniaion official or of pilots 
dabbling in opium on the side, so much as the sustained 
support by CIA proprietaries of nircofics-smuggling ac- 
tivides which a^eacd the continental United Slates. It is 
not at all dear that this poUcy had official sanedon! 
Eisenhower seems to have been unaware of the airlift 
operations of Air America and Bird and Son in Laos, 
which were apparently only authorized by an clalvoratc 
conspiracy of dcceU. By all accounts, the Kennedy Ad- 
ministradon was exerdng pressure to remove tiie esti- 
mated 4.000 Chinese Nationalists** who "were reportedly 
operaUDg in western Uos in 1961,** having been **flown 
from I piwan inio bases iu northcco ThoUsad. **^ Even 
thcJohnsonAilministration announced in February 1964 
that it would withdraw Air America from Laos: this 
aonounccincnt came to naught after the organizer of 
CAT's American rcpUccroem, John Daritison of Sea- 
board World Services, was "acddenially'* killed in g 
dubious and controversial explosion of a CAT plane.** 

How could the objectives of a US president be at odds 
with those of a CIA proprietary? The obricnis stake of 
KMT interests in CATCL is a partial «n:planation, to 
which one can perhaps add the sttdcc of private American 
interests as well. For it is a striking faa that the law firm 
of Tommy Corcoran, the Washington lawer for CATCL 
and T- V. Soong, has had its own links to the interlocking 
worlds of the China Lobby and of organized crime. His 
partner, W. S. Youngman. joined the board of US Life 
and other domesdc insurance companies, controlled by 
C V. Starr (OSS, China) with the help of Phihppinc and 
other Asian capital. Youngmaii*s fellow-directors of 
Starr’s companies have incloded John S. Woodbridge of 
Pan Am, Traueb F. Randolph of J. & W. Scligman. 

W. Palmer Dixon of Locb Rhoades, Charles Edison of the 
post-war China Lobby, and Alfred B. fonts of the Nation^ 
alist Chinese Government's registered lobby, the Uni- 
versal Trading Corporation. The McClellan Committee 
heard that in 1950 US Lih (with Edison a director) and 
a much sfnrilec company (Union Casualty of New York) 
were allotted a major Teamsters insurance contract, after 
a lower bid from a larger and safer company had been 
rejcacd. HoO > was accused by a fellow-irustce, icsiifying 
under oath before another committee, of intervening on 
behalf of US Life and Union Casualty, whose agents were 4l 
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HoiTa's clo5c business associates Paul and Allan Dorf- 
man.*'* 

The National City Bank itself had once leased its 
racetrack in Havana (and also, through a subsidiary, the 
Hotel Nacionale de Cuba's casino) to Meyer Lansky of 
the Organized Oime Syndicate,^® Iti 1950^ Citibiiok's 
largest shareholder, Transaiacrica Corporation, was rep- 
resented through James F. Civagnaro, in the shadow7 
’’World Commerce Corporation** organizes! by several 
OSS veterans. In 1950, the World Camsmerce Corpora- 
tion was involved in dubious soybean operations^ while 
its subsidiary, Commerce Imernactoual (China), spon- 
sored the unauchorized Pawley-Cooke military assistance 
mission to Tai^van,” and the illegal smuggling of air- 
planes from California to the government of Chiang Kai- 
shek.^ Saliris *'Sonny*' Fassouiis, accused of passing 
bribes as the vice-president of Commerce International 
(China), was under indictment ten years later when he 
surfaced in the Syndicate-linketi Guterma scandals."* 

A director of Air America through the years has been 
Robert Guestier Goeiec of the City Investing Co., where 
hb fellow-direaors ihrcmgh ibe years have included 
Joseph Binos of the aforementtoned US Life (Binns was 
involvctl in Bnhaiuus and other land speculations with 
Meyer Lansky's business ossodate Lou Chcsler),’* and 
John W. Houser (an intelligence veteran from the Padfic 
who ncgotiateil the lease of the Havana Milton hotel 
casino to Cuban assodates of the Syndteme).^ 

Wc find the same network linking CIA propricianes, 
war lobbies, and oig^ulzcd urbac, when wc (ura oui‘ 
attention from CAT to the other identified supporter of 
activides. Sea Sjpply Inc. Sea Supply Inc. was organized 
in Miami, Florida, where its counsd, Paul L. E, HelliwcU, 
doubled after 1951 as the counsel for C. V, Starr insur- 
ance interests, and also as His Thai Majesty’s Consul in 
Miami. It would he hard to say whether Hclliwcli (the 
former OSS Chief of Spedai InteUigence in China) was 
more active in representing US or Thai government 
Imeresfs: in 195 5 and 1956, for mtamplc, the '-Thai 0?n- 
sulatc in Miami (operadng out of Helliwell’s office as 
sccreuiry for the Amerioin Bankers’ Insurance Conipuny 
of Florida) passed over $30,000 to its registered foreign 
lobbyist in Washington, Tommy Corcoran’s law partner 
James Rowe. Inasmuch as Corcoran and Rowe were two 
of the dost;sr personal advisers to Lyndon Baines John- 
son, then the rapidly rising Senate Majority Leader, 
Hclliwdrs lobbying aaividcs for the opium-dealing Gov- 
ernment of Pliibun and Phau Sriyanon may well have 
had a more powerful impact on US policy than his legal 
acdviilrs for the CIA. 

Miami, of course, has been frequently identified as **a 
point where many of the more important United Stares 
and ('Canadian and even the French [narcxidcs] traffickers 
congrcgatc.’*^^ American Bankers* Insurance, the com- 
pany from whose office HelliwcU doubled as I hai Consul 
General and counsel for Sea Supply, Inc., appears to have 
maintained its own marginal links with the insdrudons 
servidng the world of org.tnized crime and narcotics.^* 
ITie most striking interlock is diat of its direaor, Jack L. 
King, who in 1964 was also a director of the Miami 
National Bank. 4*he Miami Nadouol Bank was ideatified 
in 1969 AS having served between 1963 and 1967 as a 
42 conduit through which "hot” Syndicate money was ex- 



ported by Meyer Lansky’s couriers, and "laundered” 
through the interlocking Exchange and Investment Bank 
in Geneva.^* Lou Poller, King’s fclltxw-dircaor of the 
Miami National Bank and a director also ol the Swiss 
Exchange and Investment Bank, was investigated by the 
McClellan committee about his use of Teamster capital 
to acquire ihc Miami National Bank, and subsequently 
indiaed for perjury.*® 

It U said that rich Thai and other Asian capiialisH, 
as w'cll as wealthy Syndicate gangsters such as 'Trigger \ 
Mike" Coppola, have invested heavily in Horida’s post- 
war land boom, through compani^ such as the General 
Development Corporation of Meyer Lansky's lousiness 
associate Lc3u Clicslcr.*^Such business ussoclations might 
hdp explain why, for example. Prince Pucharua of 
Thailand became die only royal representarivc at the 
1966 opening of Caesar’s Palace in Los Vegas, a hoicl- 
casino said to be controlled by Jimmy Hoffia-*^ 'fhe same 
associations, if they were exposed, might cast light on the 
unexplained 1 968 business trip to Hong Koog and South- 
east Asia of Santo Trafficante, an old Lansky associate 
named in narcofirs Invesiigaiions.^ Trafficancc had been 
preceded in 1965 by John Pullman, Meyer Lansky’s 
courier tor the Miami Naiitmal Bank. In April, 1965, 
Pullman visited "the Peninsula Hotel in Hong Kong, 
where the syndicate had casinos and obtained much of 
Us narcotics."** 

The apparent involvement of CIA proprietaries with 
foreign narcotics operations is paralleled by ihcir ap- 
parent ir.ieriodc with the dotncsric insdtutions ;[ 

with organized crime. The need to understand such in- 
volvem’euis more fully may well become more urgent in 
the future, as the Indochina war is "Vietnamized** and 
handed over increasingly to CIA proprietaries such os 
lAir America, for the ihimst of this admmetily sketchy 
inquiry has been to suggest that, with the maturation of 
both capitalism and third-world naitonolism, and with 
the ouilawing of private war operations like those 
financed by the Setigmans in 1903, wealthy US interests 
(using the secret authorities delegated to the Cl.A) have 
resorted systematically to organized oudaws to pursue 
their operations. 

It is true that the embarrassing links between Air 
America and CATCL have been diminished in ihe last 
five years. But the opium-based economy of Laos is still 
being proicaed by a coalition of opium-growing CIA 
mercenaries, Air ^Soncrica planes, and Thai troops.* ' The . 
recent crackdowm on Turkish opium produaion handlctl 
by Corsicans in France can, of course, only increase the ? 
importance of heroin deriving from (and refined in) the 
"fertile triangle," which is already estimated to supply 
possibly 25 percent of American heroin consumption.** 

Official US doublctalk about the domestic heroin 
problem, and the reluctance since about 1963 t« recog- 
nize the "fertile triangle” as a source for it, is only one j 
further symptom that the public sanctions of law and the ; 
constitution have yielded ground 10 private interests and ( 
the secret sanctions provided by the CIA. More specif- | 

tcoiiy, the use of illegal narcotics networks to fight com- ^ 

munism, resorted to by capitalists in Shanghai in 19^7 
;ind in Southeast Asia in the 1950’s, seems without our % 
knowledge to have been sanctioned inside the United ^ 
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A Short History 
of CIA Intervention 
in Sixteen 
Foreign Countries 

l„ July, J 947 , Congress passed one oj the meU sagn^ant 
mctJ oj legislation in the history oj America in peacetime. The 
^national Security .ict 0/ 1941 created The National Securt^ 
CeuMcH, the Departmeut o] Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Ihiited States Air Force and, not least of all, the CIA. Tbss act 
fnnslded the Agency with fire principal daties; 

1. To advise the National Scenrity Council cm matters concern. 

iHt intelligence. 1 

t To make tecommenddiliom jor ibe cooraitutiion oJ such inieir 

fkciiCi matters. i 

3. To cfnrelate and evaluate intelligence relatmg to national 
security and disseminate it to other gocemment departments. 

4. To tierhrm *'sacb additional services tj common comer^i a% 
the i\mhiCuodScc.oirity CtJtncil determme% can he more epetmij 

accQtKplitbed centrally ** ... t, kicc' 

5 . To perjorm *'ntch other Junctions and duties as the rs.^L 

nould direct** 

In 1949 Congi’cu passed the Central Intelligence Agettcy Act, 
ailowhig the agency to disregard lawstluU required disclosure 
tJ htjormation concerning the organization, to expend Junds 
without regard to taws and regulations govemhtg expenditures 
}cith m other accounting than the Dhetlor*s vouchers, and to 
make contntcis and purchases without advertising. 

such unprecedented an- 
tbority, with unlimited access to ^ 
money, with liberty to act with^ / 

tnf regard to semsiny or review , 

by either civilian or governmentai 

organizathins, the CIA l>as becortse a self- 
Contained state. One observer ranks the CIA as 
the fourth world power, after the US, Russia, and 
China. 

Partly because of the CJA*s special ** secret** 
fUtus and partly because of the laziness of the press, 
the total history of CIA interverJion in foreign coun- 
tries has never been reftorted, What you read instead 
nre jragments — an attempted bribe in. Mexico last 
July, an osusssination in Africa hit Sovernber. 

XPIhiS t merges here is an atlas of intrigue but 
not a gi'a^id design t on the contrary, the CIA s 
it US erratic and contradictory as tlTui of 
**ny bureaucracy in the federal stable. But you 
dn hegit) fn comprehend the enormous size of the 
^ I A and its ruthless behavior. The rules permit 
riordtr. defoliation and drug addi*^tton for 
p••l^(iru^ tuJs. Lrick at the record: 
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BOLIVIA: 1964 An uprising of che Boiivun people 4 mJ 
Array took the reins of power from tha Natsonal Revolu- 
tionary Movement and appointed Antonio Arguedas its 
Minister of ihe Intertcr. Within iwo months be was ap- 
proached by United States Air Force Colonel Edward Fox. 
fox told Arguedas lo resign his new post or economic aid 
to Bolivia would be stispcoded. Soon after his restgnaiion 
Arguedas was approached by a known CIA operative and 
asked to co-operate with them in a secret mbsioct, and in 
return the CIA, working behind the Sttitc Department's 
back, pledged to restore Arguedas as Minister of the In- 
terior. When Arguedas was back in office the CIA r4»|uesCed 
that he exercise authority oa an American raining dalm. 
When Arguedas claimed that he could do ootiiing^ the CIA ' 
acrempted to frame him with pm-Castro/Guevera tlocu* 
meats. Luckily Arguedas saw the ploy atid related the- entire 
story ttt a press conference held in Reru several days later. 

BOLIVIA: 1971 A CIA **Brain trust** was formed for the ( 
specific purpose of gathering together exiled leaders of 
several Latin American countries. Vtaor Pot: Estenssoro, 
former President of Bolivia^ was Cfinoiaccl by the Agency 
while residing in Lima, Peru. A revolt was arranged u> re- 
turn Pa« to power. Bfic the agency’s plans went tmcxpectedly 
awry when Colonel Hugo Baozer took over the office just 
prior CO Pax's iriutnphant reuirn. 







BKITiSH GUL\NA: 1962-66 CIA operations in British 
Guiana revealed the extent to which che Agency has pene- 
trated the mainstreara of Aracrtcnin life. Cheddt Jagan, the 
Marxist-oriented Premier of British Guiana was not tnisted 
by the US. The Ci.\ dtreugh pperstrres in .AFL-CIO affil- 
iated unions supported lengthy strikes in this small South 
American country in their cvemuaiJy successful ciFort to . ; 
overdirow Jagan. Approximately $ 1,000,000 of American i 
union and goveromem ijQOoey was channelled through the ! 
CIA-c€«3trolled affiliate unions. i 

BRAZIL; 1965 Organized labor again became a tool of the j 
. CIA in its effort TO l>reak up the politically active labor unions | 

of BraaiL Ma5c|uertiding as the Internarional Federation of ; 
Petroleum and Chemical Workers, the CIA funiidlcd 
$30,000 into various Brazilian petroleum unions, persuad- 
ing them to Join with the Interamericaii Regional Organ- 
ization of Workers, an AFLCIO affiliate. So far the CIA has 
been successful in its efforts. * 

CHILE: 1970 With Murxist-leaning Salvador Allende as i 
President, Chile is currently beyond the bounds of CIA j 
activities. The policy of the agency Is to **wait and see." The J 
CIA hopes that Allende's socialization program will go sour 1 
with the peasants w'ithin the next year and a half, and that 
the country will be ripe for a takeover by Ailendc’s pred- 
ecessor, Eduardo Frci, a Christian Democrat. - 

CONGO: The CIA, fearing Soviet icfluence on the new j 
republic, chose to support Joseph Mobutu as their champion 
over Patrice Lumumba, whom the agency claimed was too 
much influenced by the Communists. Aiihotigli there is no 
direct evidence there have been many implications that the 
CIA was instrumcmai in Lunuiraba's murder. Many of ihc 
Ci.A and State Department personnel were later moved 
neaily en masse from the Congo to Laos under the assump- 
tion that similar sicuation.v required similar solutions. 
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COSTA RICA: 1954-56 Jo»c Fis-ueres was a moderate 
socialist who became President of this small democrauc 
country in an open election in 19^3. His presence was 
piTticuiarly bothersome to che CIA because of Figuercs’ 
governraeni policy aUow'ing asylum to anyone who desired 
it. The CIA accordingly saw this as a strain upon thdr in« 
leUigencc gathering and surveillance capabilities- T o get 
rid of Figuercs the CIA engineered a twofold plan; first, to 
create emharrassinent widiin the CotnrQuiiiat Party, and 
second to somehow link Figucrcs with the Communists. 1 he 
first succeeded in creating confusion within the State De- 
parunenr, since the straight diplomats hadn’t been informed 
of iltc plan; and the second failed entirely. The agency also 
managed to work at cross purposes with the US Ambassa- 
doc, who at the same lime had been urging President 
Eismhower to invite Figucres to Washington in order to 
lend him a measure of prestige. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 1962 Through contacts with 
ihe CIA made by the American Consulate, two promineni 
landowners and former policicians conspired with the help 
of ibt CIA to assassinate Rafael Trujillo, the arrogant diaator 
of this small Carribbeaii nauon. 

EGYPT: 1952 Seeing no advantage in supporting the de- 
cayieg monarchy of King Farouk, the CIA jdayed an import- 
ant role in support of the revolt that placed General Naguib 
and Gamal Abdul Nasser at the head of the country. Na.sser, 
though, proved to be more independent than the US govern- 
ment would have liked; so the Slate Department convinced 
Ei«cGh*?^ee rf^fnse American sud in building 
the Aswan Dara. 

GUATEMALA: 1954 One of the most tragic examples of 
CIA intervention in foreign affair.^ was the Guatemalan 
Revolution of 1954. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, the popularly 
elected socialist President of the small country wos a man 
marked by the CIA. Guzman had become too friendly with 
the Soviet Union, and had commiiied the unpardonable sin 
of expropriating 225,000 acres of United 
Fruit Company holdings- The U.S. started to 
move against Guzman in June of 1954 w'ith 
the CIA calling the shots. Supporting 
Carlos Osiillo-Armas, an American- 
trained Guatemalan Colonel, the agency 
trained men in Honduras and waited 
paiieinly for the right tnomeot to move 
against the Arbenz government. Tliat 
moment came when a Swedish 
freighter docked at Puerto Barrios v ^ 
and prepared to unload 2,000 

tons of Czechoslovakian arms- \ /*> 

menu. TIjc Arbeoz govern- 
ment fell in ten days and 
Castillo-.Armas’ repressive 
regime took over, fully sanc- 
tioned by the CIA. One of 
the firxi actions of the new 
gtivemmem v^*av to appoint 
’’defense committees” which 
could meet in .secret and 
dvciare anyone a ’’Com- 
munist.” 





John F. Kennedy 
and Allan Dulles, UJ5, 
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INDOiVESLV: 1 Washington bccamo annoyed at Presi- 
dent Sukarno^s leftiM tendencies. He had become friendly 
with the Soviets, l>egan expropriating huge traas of fonntr 
Dutch properties, aud welcomed a Communist coalition into 
his Jakena government. With the wild riches of the In- 
donesian Archipehigo at stake, (he CIA inok to ihc air to 
strike at the Sukarno government. Once again the familiar 
scenario emerged: the State Department denied everything 
while the CIA llew' its B-26 bombers out of the siviithcrn 
Philippines, raining bombs on die small islands populated 
by Indonesians partial to Sukarno. When one American 
pilot was shot down over Amhonia in the Spring of 1958, ‘ 
the State Deparunent in Wasliingtou was left lo answer for 
the CIA- 



IRAN: 195.^ Mohammed Mossadegh, the Sboh-appolnted 
Premier of Iran, bowed to popular secniment and nation- 
alised the British-owned Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 
1953- ITie action spawned a boycou of Irnatan oil and the 
economy began to fairer. In the face of these conditions, the 
British and American governments decided that Mossadegh 
w'oald be beuer done away with. Kern^ii (Kim) Roosevelt, 
(he grandson of Teddy, illegally entered the country and 
began organizing CIA operatives to overthrow Mossadegh. 
Roosevelt did liis job well. Mossadegh was promptly ar- 
rested and the Shah reuirned from unofficial exile in Rome. 
TTic incident also worked well for American business. The 
British lost their monopoly and a consortium of Gulf Oil, 
Standard Oil and Mobil Oil received 40 percent of die con-' 
cession in a reorganization of the former company. Roose- 
velt later left the CIA olHclolly to take a position with Gulf. 



IRAQ: 1958 The CIA wm less successful in Iraq than it 
was in Iran in 1953, The revolution killed King Fetsal but 
the new governmeni was faced wdih a series of revolts from 
various tribal factions who were angered at the murder of 
Feisal. This instability was encouraged by the CLA, who 
actively supported the tribes. Because of the oil companies, 
it was mandatory to maintain a friendly pro-Western 
government in Iraq, so the CIA worked to offset the Arab ^ 
Unity cries beaming ftom Radio Cairo by setiiog up juanyj^ 
of their own clandestine stations. • 



JORDAN: 1958 King Hussein's pro-Wcsiern sentiments 
had shackled pro-Arab faettons within the country and 
w'eakeued the all-Arab alliance, llic CIA stayed in Jordan 1 
to protect these sentiments and successfully repulsed two | 
.separate rebellions against the crown. 1 
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LAOS: 1960-present Since the French wichdraw'al from 
Indo-Chtna in 1-954, loios has been in turmoil. The CIA 
lias Keen involved in every aspect of espionage activity 
over the past 20 years in Lios. In December, 1959, the 
high -living right-wing military leader, Fhoumi No- 
souvan, was assisted by the CIA in overthrowing the 
US Stare Department-supported government of Phooi 
Sananikonc. Using rigged elections in April I960, the 
CIA was able to keep Nosouvan in power, When 
Nosouvan him.self was overthrown by a determined 
young paratrooper, the CI.A assisted Nosouvan in set- 
ting up his military government further down the Me- 
kong in the province of bavannaket. The State De- 
partment sided with the par.itrooper, Kong Le. 
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With the North Vietnamese inairslons onto Laotian 
territory, the CIA has been actively trying to organize the 
{-tlitribe people who are scattered throughout ihc moun* 
tains of Indochina. 

PORTUGUESE ANGOLA AND MOZAMBIQUE: 
1965 A Dumber of planes were flown from the United 
States to Portugal for use against black liberation move- 
lueofs in these countries. During a rather bizarre trial, the 
iwo tnen apprehended openly admitted, just as Francis Gary 
Powers bad before them, that they worked for the CIA and 
that the planes wxrt flown across the United Stares and 
through Customs wdth the full knowledge of a number of 
government agencies. Seven planet eveoiuaily reached Africa. 

URUGUAY: 1969-71 Using martial law to quell the 
ipolmcf student and worker disturbances in this bankrupt country, 
\ ration president Jorge Pacheco Arcco, with the assis^oce of in* 
ipany ii ctwinfry CfA operatives, is pressing for an amendment to 
■ and th ibc Uruguayan constitution w'hich would allow him to run 
tom, ihi again for President. 

:«ssadegit 

.>ase^*eh VIETNAM; 1955~prcsenl The CIA has been invoUed in a 
itry an^ myriad of acii>ities since the CIA's predecessor— the Office 
stadegl] Secret Services — left the Indochinese theater soon after 
npdy at II. The AgencyY Influence has permeated the entire 

in Rom« of US policy in Vietnam. It was the CIA which at first 

less. "incimaic** relationship between President 

Ckdf Oil Madame Nltu. It was also the CIA which plotted 

the Buddhists several years later to have Diem assas- 

r- Rooscjdnated. 

»fh Gtdf "I he CiA wa.s designed to coilea intelligence, but as the 
tcopc cf thw v*«r expanded, no did die <i^cn«iy. The CIA 
q than ; c>rigiaaied the "pacificaiion effort" and agents were given 
trisal bu <^*rte blanche to make it work. With CIA funds they formed 
Its fror Revolutionary Development Cadre (crams assigned to per- 
rdcf 0 "good deeds" for the villagers. But ihcir real function 
V whi collea imelligeacc and serve as militia. 

'iiiici The Agency also set up the Vietnamese FBI and works 
doscly with the USAID people to co-ordtnace police 
• r,:l activities at the village level. They were previously Involved 
.van training of Monuignards in the Highlands of Cen- 

tral Viet-Nam but have since turned that responsibility over 
Hj the Special Forces. The CIA organized imeXligence col- 
Mirorm ^ffction systems which could be co-ordinated with mobile 
niry aniClA troops (I'fae Proviacial Recon Unit— PKU). 

Jordan 

Iscd tv* T/»/r .vAor/ bj^ory of CiA activith% defines three charac- 
itrhtics of the Agency* s operathns: /) That the CIA tt ill use 
*ny means tr* achiet'e its goals; 2) that its goals are coutra- 
\ waJ Iron and often only self-interested; 3) and that hi bursa- 

Ihe the agency frequently contracts alliances 

:c aa^^ terms of the teal politic that dominates 

1955/. thhikittg, selj-dcfcaiing to the Cnited States. 
rnuni Nvj T he gam t goes on, hecansc we allow it to. In the past, 
wing our ftc quiescence has been based on a feeling 

of PhcM *' ^ *-- - ' 




’bat it only happens over there, that CIA subversiou has 
i 960 , material ifject at Ik we. But in the light of recent 

^^arch Isy Peter Scott [ter pages J3 to 42] and others, it 
^^giut to loof like the CIA is also a crucial force ht the suh- 
an in sc American culture. The means? 

n the Me Heroin addtetioTf. The Cl A*s natural ally? The Sationai 
State J> ‘ Syndicate. The goal? » hfotvs? 

— Victor ISedoian, 

iJt. 




tionil City of New York aqcJ af its investment Cfiy 

B*nk Farmeis Trust, wns a CIA Deputy Director (pretumably 
McCoQittrl's successor) from 1951 to 195.A. 

Rol^rt Amory» Jr., son of s Nrw York mmuftteturer who w/w 
a c^direemr of at least three Gostoci firms irith dirccrora of 
UmicU Fruit, catsse co the CIA a« Deputy Dtrector for ImeHi|eencu 
from the Harvard Law School in 1952 (accortling fo tTSa)^ 

Loftus E, Becker, of the Wall Street law firm Cahill, Cordon, 
Reindcl and OhI (rcptcseotiii^ the iaTesfment firms of Dillon 
R«id and Stone and Webster) ureoc on leave ft» the CIA in April 
1951 and was named Deputy Ditectar **far iMiclUgence” (accord- 
ion fo the Marti ndaie-Hubhaxd Law Directory, 1 9 d 5 , p« 4707) fur 
a jnear begtantng Jimuary 21, 1952, 

All of these seven men eicci^jt fiecker were also lifted in the 
select Nw Sstcial Regiiur, and thus were members om only 
of New York's financial-iegsd elite but of its hereditary upper 
cUss, The Known links between ihe CLA and aril Air Transport- 
^ America dace from this period, when New York finance eo- 
j^ed a monopoly over che OA’a top civilian appotnticenta. 

6. David Wise and Thomas 8. Ross, Tfi# ImrhAU Gurtfsrmeut 

Yo^'. Baotara. IpoS), pp. I X5-HS; Nrw Rrpmhhc, April 12. 

7, Wise and Zlois, htrhibh p. i40. 

«. Set* York Timn, 10 September X957. p. 7. 

9- The Peniigaa (New Yorki Bantam, 1971;, p. 1 37. 

10. Arnold Dibble, '’The Nine lives of Cat — U,” 

Eptmn^ Piof, IB May I96fl, p. 59. New York Timrs, 1 1 Novembti 
1945b p. 14, 5 April 1970, p, 22s Tree dtrui Review, November 
19^3, p. 31. In 1949 the Kincbcn^ Bank ostensibly severed its 
connectipM wuh CAT, io the vain hope of eootinuui^ to operate 
on the majoland. But Wang Wen-san, then lifanager of the Kin- 
cfacog Bank, is sail Chairman of CATCL's Bosrd, on which the 
KMT-ChiaeseNoctonntiscs have three of the fir* scats. Air America 
pilou still drculaie the rumor that 'Madam Chiang owns the 

{tnnrhfJneJ et$ page 92) 




Footnotes from Heroin Traffic: S6»/.Vf Amazing Cowei* 
deuces. . . . appearing on page 45. 

l. bamuc! Htiot Mortson, The Oxfurd History of ihe .imericam 
People (New York: O.U.P., 1965), pp, 825-26. Powting to the 
stibsequaEni Impact on all Latin Amcrira, Moviiton conefudes that 
nrhe United States is paying dear today for Roosevelt's impetuos- 
uy in 1905." 

2^ For e^tnple the "nathm.hutlding*’ ocriviries in Vietnani of 
the tmmigram European hbemi J.>5eph Bucti nger can be com- 
pared to those of the French lil^rsl Bcneau-Varilla, "who had 
firai ought the attention of the SeHgmttos through his activities In 
the Dreyfoi case." 

5. VTathi/tgfiAn Peat, Dec. 22, 1963; quoted in Roggr Hilsnun, 
T« Move a NVavn (Garden Oty, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1967), p, 63. 

David Wise and ThoitiAS B. Russ, The Eipioaage BUahlish^ 
Mtent (New York: Etandcm House, 1967), p. 166. 

5. Flank G. Wisher (OSS) came to the government in 1948 
from die Wall Street legal firm of Carter. Lcdyard and hlilbum, 
which represented various Rockefeller, Whitney, and Standard 
on imeresfv. As Director of the "Olficeof Polio* Co-ordraatioo," 
which became the CIA's Plans Division on Jan. 4, 1951, Wianer 
was in charge of the O.A'a covert opcratiocs. 

WiUiam Harding Jacksoo (Republican), Smith's Deputy 
Director in 1950-5 1, had been wiih Carter, Led]rsrd and Milbum 
tironj 1934 to 1947, ami w as now an iovcsimenf partner of John 
Hay Whitney on the hoard of BankerS*^ Trust. 

Allen Wrisb Dulles (055, Republican), a war-time director of 
J. Henry Schroder Baukioc Corporation and long-time partner 
of Sullivan and Oro/nweli (linked with various Rockefeller and 
Schroder interesu), succeeded Jackson as Deputy Dtrector io 
August 1951. 

Murray McCoone), President of the Manufacturers Capiial 
Corporation on Wall Screef. was the CIA's Deputy Director for 
Admrnrf*rai«on in fQ^Oand 1951. 

Wolitx Reid Wou (Hepubllciui), a Vice-Ptesideut of the Na- 






{i^antinUcJ /rtm 90) 

planes ind lcs\c them from her” (X<in FrM'raiCa OrrxmicU^ 

I ApwiI 1970, p. 51). 

n. Johu R. Kcal, Martbafi ht China {Ntw York; Dcmb!rtl«y, 
1970), p. 00. 

12. US Con»re»»<, Houie, Qimmitiee oi (J<i-American Aciith 

ties, (uttrvMftanal Chminanifm: xiith Majar'Oetisral 

Claire Lee CMe*iHuult^ a5th Coug,, ind Sess-, 13 April 195S, pp. 
9—10; US Department of Sriire, US Poltcj in the K^ircan Criiis 
(WasbingToo: G.P.O., 1950), pp. 21-22. 

13. T/«r, 13 October 1951, p. 23- 

14. N»m> York T/mef, 6 July 1951, p. 9; cf- June 9, 1951, p. 6; 
I. F. Scone, The ffufi/en Hittsty the Korean War (New York: 
Momfxly Rebtew Presa, 1969), p. id. The Seta York Than wrote 
chai “ihc scyl^eao it expected co coiuc under any Congrcasional 
to<)uiry of the tiun^ Lobby '; but no such Inquiry ever lock pUce. 
Ic may he relevant that joe McCarthy himielf cook part iu the 
prohrahle soybean specuhrioDt, on the adrice of a Pcp5t-0>U 
fohbyisc. 

13. ITie build up of US military airlift inside Korea was down by 
CAT CL, which soon boosted assets of some $5.5 miiUon, tod 
inenme in the order of from $6 to $12 million o year {Catlien^ 

II Accuse 1951, p. 55). 

16. Cleveland Amory> IPhe KilUd Society? (New York; Pocket 
Books, 1960),p. 202. 

17. One indicsdon of this snmual adrantage berwean political 
<uhI economic concerns ts the beer convergence in the hoard of 
one enterprise (Cuno Engioeering) of former CIA Director 
Bedell Smith, of his deputy director Murray McCoone!, and of 
McConners successor Valter Reid Wolf who was invoiced in 
setting up CAT Inc. 

ib. t*vw 4 otk Tiitteif 5 Api tl 197C, pp- I, *2. «Vur 
pilots, like Lockheed*! (J*2 pilots, arc mostly recruited trom the 
USA?, and arc sold to bate the same rights of return into the 
USAP at the end of their '’civilian** tour. 

19- Transaincrica Corp., the GlaunTni holding corporation, 
was in the Uce I9d0*s the largest stockholder in bc-th banks, own- 
ing obout 9 percent of Ctd^nk, and 22 percent of the Bank of 
America, 

20. New York TJmes^ 8 April I960, p 62: US Congress, House, 
Committee on .Armed Services, Special SuUcommitue on National 
Airlift^ Hearhtgs^ 86ch Cong., 2nd Sesi. C^'avKlngton: G-P.O., 
I960), pp. 4616-50, 4730-34. The President oi Pan jVm testi^cd 
that his cumpeny would have to release 300 pilots during the next 
»x months **!f trafic — other chan normal civil crafkc — doesn’t be- 
come avaibble.” It has been noted that the Congressional corn- 
premise between the Peoragoa and the commercial airilncs con- 
tained **nu recummembiioii abinit what to do if the combination 
of more strategic airlift and coniimung guarantees to the (air- 
lioes) industry prcxluced too much airlift in noawar simacloos'* 

I (Frederick C. Thayer, Air Transport Policy and National Senrrify, 

! Chapel Hili, N.C: University uf North Csrulina Press, 1965, 

p. 22 5). Thanks to the Laotian airlift and war, that problem was 
not faced. 

21. Angus McDonald and Al McCoy, **Pan Am Makes the 
Going Great,” Scamlan't (April 1970), p. 53. In 1961 Pan Am’s 
Atlantic competitor, 1*WA, lost $38 million. In 1962 Pan .Am*s 
total air cargo toad ro.se 500 parccut, thanks in part to the airlift 
in that year of US troops to Thailand. 

22. Ed Reid, The Grim Reapers (Chicago; Henry Regoery, 
1969), p. 219; Wallace 7*urner, Gamblers^ Massey: The New Force 
in Ayrscritars IJfe (Cambridge, Mass.; Houghton MifRin, 1965), 
pp. 10. 274. 

23. George A. Dole. Chief Executive Officer of Air America. 
.Amos Kian, Treasurer, en«l Hugh Grumfy, President of Air Asia, 
all were recruired frrjfn Fan <Vm and its foreign sultsidiortes; |usl 
as WilLoi-n Pawley had wurktJ for Pan Am’s China subsidiary 
CN.AC before setting up the Flying Tigers in 1941. One also notes 

• that the **.\merican Fliers for Laos * who volunteered in response 

j to the 1939 Laos *'intj5ion‘* were recniitcd by Cliffiord L. Speer, 

li a **maior in the .Air Force Reserve and civilian employee at Fort 

f, 92 Huochuca, Arizona” <N#*u- York Times, 27 Setrttmber 1959. p. 16). 
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Pan Am has a contract at Fort Htiachuca to conduct highly -ecret * 

**elecTronic5 weapons” research for the USAF. 

24. }. T. McAlister, VUlsunH: TThe Origins of a. Res^lalhn (New ; f 
York: Knopf, 1969), p. 228; cited In David Fongold, ’’Opium 

■nd Pidtfics in Laoq” Nina Adams and Al McCe^ (^ds.) Laos: 

War am! Retnlfttien (New York; Harper, 1.970), p. 335. • 

25. George Thayer, The War Bofimeu (New York; Stmixi and 

Schuster, 1969). p. 158, emphasis added. Even the US C^vem- 
meoc Area fUwi /or Thaiisml (Woahiixgton: GJ*.0., re* 

coeds of the KhlT troops that ’’Their prindpai income allegedly 
comes from szrtin^ os armed «cort for the opium camtana 
movtug southward” (to Bangkok) (p. 454). 

26. Cr. WiUiara Skinner, Chinese Socieij in Tbailam/: an du- v, ' 

alyticul Hisiary (hbaca, N.Y.; Cornel! U.P., 1957), p, 239. ^ 

27. UN l>ocumcnt E/CN.7/213 (cootauinlcwed by die US j 

Kepresemativc), 17 November 1950, p. 9. ■ . ■ 

2ft. £.g., statement of Harry J. Ansllnger, then US Commis- | 

Stoner of Nxrcniics, before the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, . 

Illicit Narcotics TraJ^, Hcaristgs, 8 4lh Cong., 2nd Sess. (Wish- - j 
logiofi: Government Priming Office, 1955), p. 13; U.N. Docis* h 

mcni E,/CN,7/394, 29 April I960, p. 2. 

29. US Congress, Senate, Committee on the judiciacy. Narcotic r ' 

Control Act <d 1956, Hearing, 84ih Cong., 2nd Sess., 4 May 1956, J 

p. 34. Before the Trrith (1955) session of the UN Narcotics 
Commission, the US represenrative cored that from 200 to 400 
cons of opium were imported aonuatly south into Thailand across : 
the Burma-Laoj border, of which only ICO tons were consumed 
in ThafljuHl itself (UN Document E/CN. 7/303/Rcv. I, p. 34). ) J 

30. UN cDtBtnission on Narcotics Drugs, Report of the Ninth 
Sestrim (1954), E/OA.7/285, p. 22. 

3 1 UN Connnisiioa on Narcotic Drugv, Report of the Thirteenib 
Session (1958), E/CN.7/354, p. 26, cL p. 22; Report aj the Fifteenth 
Session (1950), 5/CN.T/295, ?- 19, cf p 

32. UN Commission on Narcotic Drugs, Report oi she F^Uenth 
Seuhm (i960), E/CN.7/39S, p. 18. 

33. UN Comtnioiion on Narcotic Drugs, Report of the Fif- 
teenth Sesaaon (I960), £/CN.7/395t p. 15. 

34. San Ftanchco Chronicle, 4 September 1970, p. 1. Free China 

ami Asset, a iouroaJ published by the K.MT agency responsible for 
cbancring the CAT tbghta, gave details of Yunnan military opera- ' 

dons and wrote of *’|slans ro rise ap to coordioadon with the 
efibrts of the Ttbetans against the Communist rule, pardcularly 
those in Yunnan and Sikang** (free China and ^iria, June 1959, 

p. 21; cL January 1959, p. 10). 

35. Wilfred Blythe, bnpact ef Chnese Secret Societies in Maleym 
(London. Oxford V.P*, 1969), pp. 190, 250. 

36. Cf. (e.g.) UN, Committee on Narcodc Drags, Report ef the "^‘ 
Seventeenth Semn,EjCH.7 1452, p- \5. 

37. Blyibe. pp. 449, 441. 

38. Blythe, pp. 441-42. 

39. Wrlliatn Skinner, Chinese Society in Thailand, .Lnafyiic 
History (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell U.P., 1957), pp. 120-21. 

40. Skinner, p. 337. 

41. UN Document E/CN.7/210, 3 November 1950, p. 3. 

42. H. R. Isaacs, The Tragedy of the Chinese Retnlathn (Stan- 
ford. Cal.r Stanford U.P., 1951), pp- 81, 142-46; Y. C Wang, 

Journal of Asia Stmlies, May 1967, p. 437; Blythe, pp. 28-29, 21. 

43. UN, Commission on Narcotic Drugs, Report of the Eight* 
eemlh Sanson, E/CN.7/455, p. 10. 

44. Will Ourslcr and L. D. Smiih, Narcotics: Antersca*f Peril 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1952), p. 87. 

45. E/CN.7/394, 29 April 1960, p. 8. 

46. Ross y. Koen, The Cldna Lobby ia .Imrrroaa Politics (New 
York: Macmillau, i960), p. ix,. 

47 Joseph Keefer, The China Lobby .Man (New Rochelle, N.Y.; 
Arliogiun House, 1969), p. >48, emphasis added. 

48, Michael Straight, "O^rruption and Cbiang Kai-shek,” New 
Republic, 8 October 1951. p. 12. 

49- Nett' York Times, 16 February 1961, p. 9; Singapore Straitr-^ 
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20 Febn:ary, p. 1. 

50. AP/tCT,^i/t Cntuth ami Oniidok (TAipeh: APACL, I960). 

p- *! ^ 

1. 70, p. J„. Qcarl)- iht ClA u co^nisint of, if noi nny to, the 
OTewt.* mDvem„c of opium o„, of Uo*. One cherrer pilot told 
cse t^t Ehendly op:um shipmenu get specie! CIA clearance and 
monttoring oo their Bights southward out of the country. The 
same soitrcc allej^ed two or dircc /lights witKom iliU ‘prorecrioD* 
crashed ander tnysferiotts dreumstaoeex.** 

ri Commission cn Narcoric 

tJrugs, E/CN.7A^9.|, p. 2. 

13. B/CS.7/394, p. i; free Ct/aw m>J Auji, January 1959, p. 10, 

i7.‘ ^ •* (Garden Gty, New YorSt: 

l>oubieday« 1969), p. 99. 

J!""' P®.’*" (»TOriUim shown the KhfT during 1952- 
1954 had been disavowed in 1956; and Prime Miiiivtce Phibun 
sated at a public press conicrence. ’The Kuomintang causes too 
muti ^nbl« they trade in opium and cause Thailand to be blamed 
in the United Nations" (Skimier. p. 3-15). ITie neat year Phao was 
otMied frora pow^r by ibe presenc military ni2m of Thailaud. 
•nwd reports ih« Pbao, -t son of local Beria . . * nu» the gold 
aad opium trade*^ {S^tp York 6 November 1957. 

P-34). 

It. J^rugs: Rijlerr Srvemtenth 

Stsuon (1962), E/CN. 7/432, p. 11. 

57. APACL; Fret China ami Asia (October. 1959), p. 14. 

5». FrorChraa smi Aua., October 1959, p. 31. 

Vtha Akb^t was liulc more than a frooc for the Nation* 
airlines from which it chancred six phnts and 
pilots. On 19 Febroary 1961, four days after the CAT/FOLA 



pUne shot down by the Burmese, a Veha Alcbai C47 leased 

n ovti Laos, four of the sis 
^rsoonel aboard were said to be Nationalist Chinese oncers. 

- ^ *®”'® >‘^r Taiwan's second airline, 

^ihins,^fied a decrease in its sir Beet from three C-dTs to 
wo. Foahmg Airhoes was headed by Moon Chin, a former 
^siSMni Operatiog Mansger of Pan Am's China subsS^-, 
OV.AQ under ViUbun Pawley. 

60. Bangkok Hoif, 18 April 1964. 

61, Sam Franco Chronicle^ 16 August 1971, p. 12. 

62 It is strihing that in 1961. when the CIA inaugurated covert 

A ^8"" •*"“*' North Vietnam, it spurned 

the ttadabk planes sndfadliues irfCAT at Saigon's Tan Nhui 

atrpott and set up a new, unrelated "proprietary.'' "Aviatioo 
_^estors, Inc., d. b/a/ Vietnam Ait Tnospon. Vietnam Air 
^ospoft IS said to have liired Nguyen Oo K.y. then fired him 
after learning that he used his "Operation Kaylifr" (lights as a 
cover for opium-smuggling from Ijos co Saigon. 

once named a 'debonaire. pencil mousiached 
Corsican by ihe name of Bcoaventure Frauciici'* as one of the 
mp opium-tuno^ in Uos ("nie Opium Most €o Throogh." 

P- ’ franciKTi family ha. heeu liiduU 

to ^ bptrito-Venrert arm of the Corsican mafia tn Marseilles, 
which in turn raches to America through Syndicate assouaie 
^nc^t Cotroni of Montr.U a^S ConKtets.^te. 

Governiimm Operations. OrgueiW Crimt amf liJUU Tr.i^r 
, «8th Cong, 2nd .Sesa, Washington, G.P.O, 

I96e, pp. 956, 961; cn^ hereafter as Sarcotia Htarir^s.) lTi« 

{cwnSfMftJ ot$ pagt 94) 
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{c*9lit3Mitd from 

tr^ftc tlucn bc^k At !s:ist to the 1950*», ftccordia^ to 
AfAi tin rtra, m senior NATCOtio Oureni o&cial: ’‘When French 
InUochiiut exi5ted, there were (fuumiiics of opium ihitt were 
shipped %*> rhe labs . . . aroutid Maifciliei^ France, to the Corsican 
underworld there, ^nd then fmns^hipped to the United States** 
(US CoGgress, Senate, Select Conrimmee on Improper Aaivifirv 
in the Lal^or or MandKcmenc Field, Henriuj^, 85rb Con^., 2nd 
Scs». (Waahmgion: CJ».0.. 1959). p. 12Z2^ (cited hereafter as 
AlcClsiUn 

6^. In 19^1 Bird’s air fleet was gold to Continental Air Senrices, a 
newly ucateil aubsidury of Cominemal Air Lintfs headed by 
Kuben Uousselut. a CAT and Air America veteran. The sale price 
waa said to have been otrcr si million (ITa/i Str^f Jotfrnal, 23 
Atiguat i965. p, 20 ; Continental Airlinei, AmtUMl R<J> 0 tf, 1963, 
p. 13; Mrir Vent Timrs^ 27 August 15164, p- 6). 

65. US Congress, House, Commirtee on Gnvermneni Operations. 

Opgrairotfs in iLtfcrt, House Report No. S46, «6ih Cong,, 
1st Sess. Washington: Gevernment Printing OSce. p. 1959), 
p. 2; /feirr/t/gx, p. 327; N#u» 3'ori T/mrs, 24 March 1959, p. 19. 

66. Nm* Yitrk Timts^ 2 February 1962, p. 8. 

67. Stanley Kaxnow. V^ashingtom 16 xMaxch 1970, A 10, 

TJidudurc Soreosou records ilut **Chbag was , . . vexed with 
KtMTmdi' . . , oTCf oor quiet pressure fur the removal of his forag- 
ing forte front BuTrua.**’ iKrtimnJy. New York: Hurper, 1965, p. 
66l.) *1 lie IvMT lobbied publicly fur these troops to be given 
the job of susppti'tg comniunUnt as a *’voIumrcr force** in lotos 
(free ChhtA and Asij, DecerobtEr I960, pp. 5-6); and were sop- 
potted ill the USA by elemenis in the Pentagon and American 
Security Council (tnrlading Atlmi^ Fclbc Stump, .Air Afnerid’j 

^•^bairtnan). Wtii^ern Laos was the area of the celebrated 
"aoiuin banie** of lulv 1 967, between 800 KAfT irrK-ps and rhr 
f*?fCTS tlsT ^viwral Ouax.c Railii* 

kuune, wlio also Kgurrs prominently in the iaottan lomtsion fraud 
of September 1959; San Pramcisco OrmnkU^ 16 .August 1971, p. 
12; Peingold, in Adanev and McCoy, O^nfisd fa Lam, p. 323; Frank 
Browning and Banutag Garrett, ”The New Opium War.” Ram- 
parts^ Muy 1971, p. 34. 

68. Meur York Tfmes^ 19 March 1964, p. 4; Baagioi Pusi, 20 
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March 1961; .NV:.- Y<wF 7V7nrf, 27 August 1964. p. 6\Samih Osina 
AUrn/Hg Pust, 22 Juno 1964, p. 1; Sat/nn/ay Rm rru', 1 1 May 1968. 
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